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PREVENTIVE DISCIPLINE.---NO. VIL 


~ ANOTHER Important point in preventive discipline is the 
formation, as eurly as possible, of a habit of neatness. In every 
common school there will be some children, who are neglected 
at home, and who, if not watched, will become nuisances, and 
drive the children of neat parents from the school. Perhaps it 
is this, as much as any one circumstance, that induces such 
parents as are able to send their children to private or select 
schools and academies, and really we have seen many schools 
in Which we should be afraid to place a child for a moment. 

The first school that we taught, was composed almost en- 
tirely of neglected children, some of whom evidently had in- 
herited the worst form of hydrophobia, and most of whom had 
a chronic variety of it. How was a remedy to be applied ¢ 
To refuse to receive the unfortunate children was to turn them 
adrift again, after we had been at great trouble to collect them 
together. We preferred to get soap, and sand, and water, and 
to wash such as came unclean. We selected a large boy, and 
a large girl, whom we called monitors of neatness, and whose 
duty it was to scour such as needed it. ‘They had a coarse 
iron comb also, and as this was used with a strong and heavy 
hand, it was not long before the neglected children induced 
their mothers to prepare them for school, to avoid the less 
gentle toilet which awaited them there. In less than three 
months, the necessity of the washing apparatus was removed, 
except in accidental cases. 

The next thing was, to produce more attention to dress 
among the poorer scholars ;—not a desire for rich clothes, bus 
for clean and tidy ones. I found that a word privately spoken, 
in a kind manner, to a neglected child, would generally produce 
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a reform ; and, ere Iong, I created such a desire to appear neatly 
clad, that the children, knowing my wish, would watch over 
and advise each other. I often overheard them counselling 
one another, lest the master should complain ; and, when their 
attention was once called to the matter, and a sort of public 
opinion created, we had little call for discipline. 

But, in our village schools, the greater part of the pupils 
leave home in good condition, and extreme measures are rare- 
ly necessary. Yet, we are of opinion that a wash-bowl, water, 
soap and a clean towel are as useful apparatus as a blackboard 
in every school ; and, if a neat girl is appointed to take care 
of them, she will not only be benefited, but the apparatus will 
be kept in order, and the children taught how to wash them- 
selves. They will be taught, for instance, always to wash off 
the dirt, and not merely to Joosen it, and transfer it to the 
towel, as even adults are too apt to do. 

Another imporiant matter is the proper care of the hats, 
bonnets, and outer garments. It rarety happens, in our village 
schools, that proper plaees are provided for these, and we have 
often seen them thrown tovether in one corner of the entry. 
In more than one instance, we have found it difficult to get 
into the school-room, without treading upon the garments 
which were strowed about the vestibule. When neat parents 
find that the garments of their children are thus treated, they 
remove their children, or make them wear garments that can 
not be injured, thus withdrawing their good example; or, what 
is as bad, they complain of the school, and the teacher, and 
the whole free school system, as if such neglect was insepa- 
rable from it. 

Our plan was to have a hook for every child, numbered ac- 
cording to the number of the child on the reeord. Every 
pupil was required to hang up his garments when he entered 
school, and we had one monitor, at least, of each sex, to be in 
the entry or clothes-room, and see that this was done. It was 
a misdemeanor for any child to pass a garment that had fallen 
down without picking it up, and a right attention to this rule 
soon induced such a habit, that it was a rare thing for any gar- 
ment to be injured. We have often amused ourselves at the vil- 
lage schools, in watching to see how many children would 
pass a garment that had fallen, and how many would even tread 
on it, without supposing that it was wrong to do so. We are 
sorry to say that we have seen teachers, who, in this respect, 
were as thoughtless as their scholars. 

Another point of neatness is the care of the desks and forms. 
These the teachers should often inspect, but here, also, one or 
more monitors may be of essential service. Our rule was, to 

require all books, papers, slates, &c. to be nextly laid under the 
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form or in the desk, and none but the monitor was allowed to 
touch any but his own. Any want of order or neatness was 
reported to the teacher, and a remedy applied. 

But the floor of the school-room must be carefully attended 
to. At every door there should be a scraper and a mat, and, 
perhaps, a broom and a shoe-brush, that as little dirt as possi- 
ble may be brought into the room. The floor should be 
scoured so often that it should appear too clean to be dirtied 
with indifference. ‘The cleaner it is, the less disposed will the 
children be to soil it. We made it a rule to forbid any thing 
to be thrown upon the floor, and the nearest child to any such 
dirt was responsible for it, if the offender was unknown. 
Spitting on the floor should be strictly forbidden. But the 
teacher must be careful to set the example. We have s:en 
some teachers who chewed tobacco, and who did not hesitate 
to spit continually. We have always considered this a suffi- 
cient cause for the dismissing of a teacher, but we trust Com- 
mittees will, in future, make it a sine qua non that the teach- 
ers they employ shall not be addicted to this vulgar and otfen- 
sive habit. We have seen teachers blow their noses upon the 
school floor, and wipe their fingers upon their pantaloons! 
We may be fastidious, but we have always maintained that 
no person has a right to do this, noreven to spit where his 
saliva can ever offend any human eye, and we have always 
thought that no gentleman would ever thus offend. It is not 
unusual for neat teachers to institute rules for the government 
of their pupils, and then to see them violated by the School 
Committee a* their visitations. We mention this, because we 
believe the Committees are not always aware how often they 
offend in this way, and how their example, when noticed by 
the pupils, either furnishes them with an excuse for similar 
un-neatness, or induces them to think meanly of the Commit- 
teeman, and, perhaps, even to ridicule him. 

If it be asked, what is the use of being so particular? we 
reply, that habits of neatness must be formed when children 
are young, and teachers who do not set an example in this 
matter can never expect to induce a habit in their pupils. 
The injuring of desks and seats, and the writing on the walls 
of schoolhouses are offences against propriety and neatness, and 
should be discountenanced. When we commenced teaching, 
the committee proposed to color the walls of the school-room 
and the outhouses, and to paint the wood of a dark color, to 
prevent pencil marks from being visible on them ; but we ob- 
jected to this. and had the pleasure to be able to say, at the 
end of twenty years, that no part of the schoolroom, nor any of 
itseappendages, had ever been soiled, and no part of the room 
or furniture had ever been intentionally cut or scratched. 
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We repeat that, in all these points, the eye of the teacher 
must be always awake, and one or two faithful monitors will 
be of great service, and give effect to the eye and the example 
of the teacher. ‘There seems to be aclose connection of neat- 
ness and order, with manners and morals; and, although we 
should not pretend that a slattern or sloven must necessarily 
be unmanly or immoral, we do maintain that such persons will 


always be put to the trouble of removing unfavorable first 
impressions. 





THE SCHOOL AND THE WORLD. 


A PRIZE ESSAY. BY DR. W. J. G. CURTMAN. 


[Continued from page 99.] 


Amone the various drawbacks, caused by the mode of in- 
struction, Dr. Curtman mentions first, the “ interruptions” in 
the course of study. It would seem, from his account, that 
the number of absences of individual scholars, in the ‘“ Peo- 
ple’s schools,”’ and even in the “ Scientific schools,’’* is almost 
as great, in some parts of Germany, as it is among ourselves, 
and that great delay to the whole school, as well as loss to the 
delinquents, is the consequence. As this is a subject whose 
importance is understood among us, there is no need of making 
extracts from his remarks in relation to it ; but, as his views on 
another source of interruption appear to differ from those usu- 
ally entertained here, and are, in our opinion, sound, we shall 
quote freely from them. 

Vacations, he thinks, are established in imitation of the uni- 
versity rule, and without due reference to the nature, and the 
wants of schools for young children. 

livery thing, he says, seems to be arranged to faeilitate jour- 
neys. ‘Ihe holidays are all crowded together, in order that 
the whole school, teachers and scholars, may be able to under- 
take long journeys. This is bad enough for those who do travel, 
or for children in the country, who can be employed on the 
farm, but for city children, who remain at home, it is abso- 
lutely injurious. “ Not only is the time lost, since it is rarely 
ever so spent as to benefit health, but, generally, it involves 
the loss of the first week of the term.” Formerly, when 
simpler habits prevailed, it was less important ; but now, with 

* Until very lately, little besides the languages was taught in the German schools ; 
but, when a reform was made, schools in which the sciences were taught, in their 


application to every day life, were established, and these, for the want of a better 
erm, we call sctentific schools. 
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our overgrown cities, the evil has increased. ‘ The boys be- 
came loaters, and the girls coquettes.”” The plea that vacations 
are necessary for the teachers, Dr. Curtman, although a teacher 
himself, does not admit. ‘ For the health of teachers and all 
useful freedom of the scholars, other means than a general stop- 
page of study and discipline of long duration may be devised. 
If every Thursday were a holiday, devoted to a short excur- 
sion; if, at the end of every month, three days were given to 
exercise, I should make no objection; but do not drive the 
young systematically into idleness and licentiousness. As for 
the teachers, pay them enough to enable them to live without 
anxiety, and without pursuing other avocations ; organize the 
school in such a manner that the maintenance of the discipline 
may not employ more of their strength than is required for in- 
struction ; and, finally, give the teachers, separately, a fur- 
lough, as one is given to any other person employed by the 
State, and arrange matters so that the school, in the mean- 
while, may go on without injury. In this way, the good of 
the teachers will be better cared for than by our present school 
saturnalia, which, at most, are only fitted for the highest 
classes of the gymnasium.” 

Among the general obstacles to success, Dr. Curtman enu- 
merates, “want of conscientiousness in the teacher,’ and 
also, “want of knowledge and one-sidedness.” He adds, 
likewise, another cause, which is, perhaps, less generally un- 
derstood :—the prevailing errors in the method of teaching, 
especially that of teaching grammar. ‘The old fashioned way 
of setting the ru'es to be learned by heart, and repeated ver- 
batim by the scholars, which, we fear, still prevails to a great 
extent with us, has given place, it seems, in Germany, to ano- 
ther plan, which our author thinks but little better. 

The practice is to give the children these rules, constrneted 
With the utmost grammatical subtlety, as a form wherewith to 
construct language, and to allow them to find matter them- 
selves. ‘This is demanding «f the ‘ ~roduction,” and in a 
form which is quite foreign to their childish nature. ‘The con- 
sequence is, an absurd contrast between the matter and the 
form of their exercises. Dr. Curtman thinks it isa great mis- 
take tu force upon young children, as a task to be learned by 
heart, condensed statements of these nice grammatical dis- 
tinctions, but that it is equally bad to practise them in the 
expression of their simple ideas in these nicely balanced forms. 
He says, “If I might be allowed to draw a comparison from 
the kitchen, I should say it would happen to a scholar thus 
taught, as toa green kitchen lad, to whom one should begin 
by presenting complicated receipts for various dishes, among 
which he would become at once confused. By way of making 
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sure, you give him all the ingredients piled high before him, 
so that he cannot miss or mistake. But, after all, the poor fel- 
low would make but an indifferent cook, in this way, and 
could do little more than make a salmagundi of costly mate- 
rials. Jor one must learn to cook by sexing how others cook, 
and just so must one learn to speak and lo write.” 

Learned vanity, our author thinks, has done much to in- 
jure the schools. There is a constant attempt to treat boys 
in the schcol as if they were men at the university. They 
are addressed as “ auditoribus honoratissimus,’’ and so the 
“learning of Latin is lost in criticism and archwxology, that of 
history in the investigation of its sources, and that of arith- 
metic in algebraical forms.” 

The outward condition of the teacher in Germany is repre- 
sented as far below what it should be. Their pay is very 
small ; their social position uncertain and depressed ; and they 
are not governed and promoted according to any fixed and 
equitable principle. As learned men, or authors, they are in- 
dividually honored ; but, as teachers, as men belonging to the 
most useful body, perhaps, in the community, they have nei- 
ther proper standing nor emoluments. 

‘This, of course, is an inducement to neglect their first du- 
ties as teachers, and to give all the time they can spare to 
other pursuits. “ The point of honor which, in other profes- 
sions, makes men proud of belonging to that particular one ; 
which makes them watchful that no unworthy member gets 
crowded into their ranks, and that no injury is done to the 
profession,—this feeling 1s, for evident reasons, almost entirely 
wanting amoug teachers.” 

It would seem from all this that the profession is as far from 
receiving the honors due to it, in learned Germany, as else- 
where ! 


{To he coatinued.] 





A Smart Girv.—* Mamma!” exclaimed a beautiful girl, 
who had suffered affectation to obscure the little intellect she 
possessed—* what is that long green thing lying on the dish 
before you?” 


‘A cucumber, my beloved Georgiana,” replied the mamma, 


with a bland smile of approbation at her darling’s commend- 
able curiosity. 


“A cucumber! gracious goodness, my dear mamma, how 


very extraordinary ! I always imagined, until this moment, 
that they grew in slices.” 
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CASTLE BUILDING. 
BY GUY H. SALISBURY. 


In Boyhood, built I castles tall, 
Yet not with moated wall ;— 
All gay, fantastic, gorgeous, were 
‘Those fabrics of the upper air — 
No battlements were frowning stern, 
¥or strife I cared not then to learn, 
And fenced not ’round my hopes or heart,— 
O, architect of simplest art! 


In Youth, still built I castles tall, 

Yet not with moated wall — 
Hope guided then each air-drawn plan, 
Her shining star my talisman, 
And festive halls, and terraced groves, 
And rosy bowers, where dwelt the Loves, 
Were imaged forth by Fancy’s power,— 
The frail creation of Youth’s hour! 


In manhood built I castles tall, 

With grim and moated wall, 
With barriers huge, and strong, and high,— 
All formed of that same azure sky,— 
For sadly had the rough world taught 
My Childheod’s simple, guileless thought, 
‘That clad ia mail each breast must be, 
‘That wins in life the victory ! 


Yet now, I build not castles tall, 

But homes with lowly wall, 
And people them with beings kind,— 
Ideal all those shapes of mind,— 
Nor do I seck for ramparts strong, 
To hedge my heart from human wrong, 
For Love is mightier far than all,— 
And needs no towers with moated wall ! 


Buffalo Advertiser. 





PROVINCIALISMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Although we may lay down, as a general rule, that the 
same words and phrases prevail through the South and West, 
yet almost every State has its local peculiarities. Texas, for 
instance, a large admixture of Spanish words ; Louisiana, of 
French ; Georgia and Alabama borrrow many from the Indians. 
North Carolina is notorious for a peculiar flatness of pronun- 
ciation in such words as crap for “crop,” carn for “corn,” * 


* We have noticed this peculiar pronunciation of a for 0, in some distinguished 
English readers, “ my noble Lord,” with one of them is, “ my noble Lard. 
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peert for “ pert,” &e. “I allow,” meaning “I think” or “ 
consider,” is, we believe, of Alabama origin, and so is that 
funny expression, done gone, done done, implying, “already 
gone,” and “already done.” In Virginia, many of the lower 
class pronounce th as d,—dat for “that,” dar for ‘ there,’’ 
dis for “this.” These, and other similar derebictions may be 
traced to the fact that all children are inclined to make com- 
panions of the negroes, and thus acquire a negro style of pro- 
nunciation, and many negro words, that nothing, save a good 
education, can eradicate. 

There are two great and distinct classes in the United 
States, the Yankee and the Virginian; the former occupying 
the New England States, and thence spreading im alinost eve- 
ry direction, claiming a great portion of the State of Ohio, 
and even a share of Indiana and Illinois, although in these 
two last mentioned States the Southern peculiarities of speech 
are more common; the latter properly commencing at that 
imaginary division, “ Mason and Dixon’s line,’ and thence 
running south and west. The intermediate States are divi- 
ded betweer: the two. Although New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, have been well ingrafted on a solid basis of Dutch 
and Swedish words in their infancy, yet, save here and there 
some stray neighborhood of ancient Hollanders or sturdy 
Swedes, whose manners, customs and language, our mtrusive 
Yankees have been unable to corrupt, a few terms and phrases, 
that have crept into general usage, alone give token that a 
foreign tongue once reigned over so large a section of our 
land. 

The distinction between the two great classes (the Yankee 
and the Virginian) is so wide and so clearly drawn, as to be 
visible and palpable to every casual observer. Should one, 
however hesitate as to the place of nativity of one of our 
free and enlightened citizens, there exists a test, which, po- 
tent as the spear of Ithuriel, will dispel all clouds of doubt that 
may overshadow his mind. Let the person in question be re- 
quested to give an opinion upon any subject. Should he guess, 
write him down a Yankee; does he reckon, you may swear 
him a Southerner. The Yankee guesses, the Southron reck- 
ons, which our New England friend never does, except by and 
with the aid, assistance, and advice of his arithmetic. Per 
contra, however, the Yankee calculates, and pretty shrewdly 
also, while the Southron allows. 

To the Northern man, every mineral mass that he can see is 
called a stone ; while the Southron calls every thing of that 
description a rock, though no larger than a pea. This applica- 
tion of the word is extremely ludicrous to one whose ears are 
unaccustomed to it, and we remember laughing heartily at the 
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idea of picking up a rock to throw at a bird. When man or 
boy, biped or quadruped, bird or beast, is pelted, the unfortu- 
nate recipient of the projectile favors is said to be rocked, un- 
less indeed wood be put in requisition, and then he is said to 
be chunked.* 

In Arkansas, however, the term donoch usurps the place of 
both rock and stone. ‘The touching and popular Southern 
ballad, yclept “ Rosin the bow,” concludes with these pathetic 
words. 

“ Then fetch me a couple of donochs, 
Place one at my head and my foe, 


And do not forget to write on ir, 
The name of old Rosin the bow.” 


The farther south you travel, the more rude, wild and en- 
ergetic the language you will hear. Our newly acquired State 
of Texas excels all others in additions and corruptions. The 
old ‘Texan has no farm, it is a ranche. A rope he knows not ; 
every thing in that line is either a darriat or a caberos, the one 
being made of raw hide twisted or plaited, and the latter spun 
by hand from the hair of horses or neat cattle. He never 
secks or looks for any thing, but always hunts it. He hunts 
bees, cattle, or a missing pair of oxen (he calls them beeves ), 
or a doctor. Nothing leaves a mark to him, he only sees a sign, 
whether of bird or beast, friend or enemy. You hear of tur- 
key sign, bear sign, hog sign, cow sign, Indian sign, §c., §c. 
When he wishes to Jeave, he does not say with the Yankee, 
‘“ Well, we'd better be a goin’,” but, “Let's vamos,” or, “Let's 
vamos the ranche.”” He never asks about the situation of the 
grass on the prairie, but inquires about the summer or winter 
range. <A fish spear is to hima groin; a boat, a dugout; a 
halter, a bosaal ; a whip, a quirt ; a house, no house, but a log- 
pen ; a drove of horses is a caviarde, and when a flight occurs 
among them, it is a stampede. He does not kill his game ; he 
saves, or gets it, or makes it come. 

The monosyllable “there,” or, in back woodsman’s language, 
thar,—has its original meaning so singularly perverted and en- 
larged, and lays claim to so many and such peculiar significa- 
tions, that it is worthy of our especial notice. 

Aman who accepts an invitation to a frolic or a fight, a 
wedding or a funeral, probably answers, I’m thar. A person 
wishing to imply that he is perfectly at home in any thing, 
says he is thar. A jockey once sold a draught-horse with this 
recommendation: “ He ain't no petikeler beauty, stranger, to 
boast on, but when you get to the bottom of a hill with a 
heavy load, he’s thar, I tell you.” The poor man, however, 
found out that his new purchase under such circumstances 


*We think we have heard this provincialism in our own M: Ff lehead, where 
u friend of ours who had offended them. 
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certainly was thar, and thar he was likely to remain, as neith- 
er words nor blows could induce him to budge a foot. 


bY An amusing story is told at the South, which illustrates very 
{+ well one of the many uses of this word. The king of beasts, 
ta it is said, invited all his subjects to a ball, and all attended in 


compliance, with the exception of the poor donkey, who re- 
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mained outside, solacing himself with the music of the violins 

; that were merrily keeping time to the very fantastic toes of the 
I jocund dancers. Several messengers in vain were sent to press 
ty his entrance, and finally his majesty himself condescended to 
hy seek the save, and insist on his returning with him. “ Your 
by majesty,” replied the Jack, “I’m not much of a hand at danc- 
ap ing, but if there’s any singing to be done, why, I’m ¢thar.”— 


American Review. 

[But even the Yankees differ from each other. In New 
York State, the master of a work-shop is very generally called 
the Bos; in Boston, he is called the Old man, though hardly 
of age. A clergyman in New York isa Dominic, but in New 
England he is a Minister. Once, when conversing with a 
gentleman in New York, a dray-man came up with a load of 
wood for him, and asked, “Shall I dump it here, or éole it 
round to the gate ?””—Eb. | 





THE PRIMARY AND THE HIGH SCHOOLS; OR, WHERE IS THE 
DIFFERENCE? 


A DIALOGUE. 


Fatuer. What has happened to you to-day, my son, that 
you are sounhappy ?) Have you been punished at school ? 

Harry. Yes, sir, and scolded too, and I wish I was never to 
go to school again. I do not love school, and do not learn 
any thing, and what is the use of going ? 

F’. You do not learn any thing, my son! Why, [ learn 
something every day of my life without going to School. 

H. Perhaps I should do so too, if I staid at home. 

F’. I mean that, without the advantage of going to school, 
which you enjoy, I learn something, old as I am; and, surely, 
you, who are but a child, can do the same. 

H. Father, did you not once tell me that the world is a 
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y great school ? 
ne I’. Yes, Harry, it is so, and Lam one of the scholars. It is 
if a sort of High-School. 
hs. H. At your school do you have lessons, that you do not un- 
P3 derstand, to learn by heart ? 
vik I’. No; my lessons are about things, and not about words. 
j 


H. ‘Then [I should like your school better than mine. I 
wonder what is the use of going to my school ! 
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I’. You are sent to school to prepare you to enter the great 
school of the world, into which you will be admitted when 
you are prepared. 

H. How am I to be prepared? Do you have to sit still all 
day on hard benches, with your hands folded or behind you, 
as we do at ours? 

I’. No, indeed; we ere all the time in motidn, and our 
hands are always at work. 

H. How does our sitting so still prepare us to run about as 
youdo? I like to sit when I am tired of running, but I do 
not like to sit till Iam benumbed, and too tired to run. 

EF. You are required to sit still that you may not disturb 
your neighbors. 

H. Do you never disturb your neighbors by running about? 
I have read of a great philosopher, who taught a school, and 
always kept his scholars walking about with him. I wish I 
could go to such a school. 

FE. Lam afraid you have not behaved well at school. I 
hope you never talk there. 

H. No, father, we are not even allowed to whisper. Are 
you allowed to whisper in your great schvol ? 

F. We are often obliged to talk a great deal, and often very 
loudly, or we should never accomplish any thing. 

H. Then, father, I do not see how our being kept so silent 
prepares us for entering your school, where so much talking is 
required. 


F. You study in silence that you may get information, and — 


have something to talk about hereafter. 

H. Do you only have to talk about what you once studied 
inmy school? We study spelling, and do you talk much 
about that ? 

EF’. No, my son, we talk about business. 

H. Business! Do we study that in our school? You sell 
hats, but I never heard Master say a word about hats, except 
when he tells us to take them off and show our manners. I 
never read a lesson on hats; I never ciphered about hats. I 
know, though, how you make hats, and how you sell them, 
though Master did not tell me. 

EF. Your Master teaches you how to read, that you may not 
only be able to read about hats, but about every thing else. 
He teaches you to calculate, that you may find the cost or 
value not only of hats, but of other articles also. 

H. I wish we could handle the articles instead of only study- 
ing about them. I hate the school so, that I would run away 
from it if I dared to do so. 

F. You would be a truant then, and would be punished 
severely, and, probably, disgraced also. 
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H. J know it, father; but do you go to school every day 
as Lam compelled to do ? 

F. Every day, but Sunday, my child, and then, you know 
I go tochurch, which is another sort of High-School. 

H. But, father, you stay at home sometimes, when you do 
not like the minister, and is not this the same as playing tru- 
ant? But you always make me go to meeting, though you do 
not go yourself. Does the minister whip you for it with a rod, 
as our Master whips the boys? 

I’. No, no man is allowed to strike another except in self- 
defence. 

H. Why are men allowed to strike boys, then? I must 
say I like your school best, fatl_er. 

F’. My boy, you have some strange notions on this subject ; 
who has been talking to you? 

H. Nobody, father; we are not allowed to talk. But I 
should like to know, if, when Master strikes me, I have a right 
to strike back, in self-defence, as you say men are allowed to 
do? 

F’. My son, you do not understand this matter. 

H. I know I do not, Father, and this is why I ask you so 
much about it. May I stay at home, father, until I am big 
enough to go to your school ? 

I’. No, you must go to school as usual, and I must see your 
Master, and have a talk with him about you, for, though I 


_ know you must be wrong, I do not see exactly how to prove 


you so. 





PEACE AND WAR. 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on the question of re- 
ducing the Military Expenditures of the Republic, Mr. 
Bowet made the following remarks : 

My intention is to present to you some general considera- 
tions upon the War Budget. This Budget amounts, according 
to the statement of the Minister of War, to 432 millions of 
francs. If we add to this 151 millions appropriated to the 
Navy, we arrive ata total of more than one-third of the gene- 
ral expenses of the State. 

1 cannot convey to you my sense of the irrational distribu- 
tion of our resources, when I observe how comparatively un- 
important we deem the elements of intelligence and public 
prosperity, since our Budgets of Instruction, Commerce and 
Agriculture, amcunt, altogether, to barely 36 millions. 

[ will only say one word to convey what my idea is of such 
an appropriation of our Budget 
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What should you think of the father of a family, who, pos- 
sessing an income of 15,000 francs, should expend 5,000 franes 
in arms and horses, whilst he only appropriated 360 francs to 
the instruction of his children, and the improvement of his es- 
tate? You would surely think that he was deep‘y plunged in 
barbarism. Well, this man, this father of a family, is France. 





Cost oF THE ARMy AND Navy or THE Unirep Srates For 
Sixty Years.—In the progress of a speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives on the Appropriation Bill, Mr. 
Greely stated that during our sixty years of existence under 
the federal constitution—generally of peace, with the excep- 
tion of Indian troubles, the United States’ government had 
expended— 





For the Army and armed forces, $366,713,299 44 
For the Navy and naval operations, 209,994,428 04 
For Pensions, revolutionary and other, 61,169,834 45 
For the Indian Department, 48,053,240 22 

Total for warlike purposes, $685,930,802 25 





Army Statistics.—The Adjutant-General of the Army has 
submitted a statement to the Secretary of War relative to re- 
gular troops engaged in the Mexican war, from which we 
gather the following particulars :—On the Ist of January, 1846, 
the strength of the rank and file of the regular army was 7,194, 
and the enlisted men of the ordinance 287, From that period 
to June 30, 1848, the enlistments amounted to 35,912 ; making 
the grand total 43,393. 

How much more expensive is it to destroy than to bless 
mankind! Who, without a shudder, can contrast the work of 
this armed host with that of as many teachers! When will 
enlightened nations send teachers, instead of troops, to instruct 
the ignorant and to civilize the rude? ‘The time is not far dis- 
tant. The Lion and the Lamb lay down together, when Eng- 
land poured out its treasures to save the half-drowned Lyon- 
nese, and when our war-ships were freighted with food for the 
starving Irish. Men had hearts a century ago as well as now, 
and what but education has changed the flint to flesh ? 
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PATRONAGE. 


The following remarks of the very able editor of the 
Maine “ leachers’ Advocate’? show that teachers in Maine are 
very similar to teachers in Massachusetts. It is said that 
Hercules, wearied with travelling to benefit mankind, over- 
took a charioteer, whose chariot was sunk in a slough. 
When he had, by a great effort, raised it, the delighted 
charioteer repeatedly prayed Heaven to bless him, and drove 
on. [ would rather have one ride in your charict than all 
vour prayers,” said Hercules. The ‘ Advocate” says: 

“ EpucationaL Jovrnats. — Among the Laws for the re- 
gulation of the Public Schools, in Alleghany, Pennsylvania, is 
the following.—‘ It shall be the duty of cach Teacher to take, 
at least, one Periodical devoted to Education.’ In the absence 
of any such law in this section of the country, why will not 
the teachers of the Public Schools in Maine be a law to 
themselves ? Do they not owe it to themselves, their employ- 
ers and friends, to make the sacrifice, if sacrifice it should be 
termed? Will it not be for their pecuniary interest, as well 
as their professional reputation, to contribute their mite to- 
wards the support of one of the journals which are struggling 
for existence, while laboring to diffuse educational informa- 
tion? ‘There are, within the limits of the State, nearly six 
thousand persons engaged, during some portion of the year, in 
teaching school ;—of this number, we have good reason to be- 
lieve, not more than one sixth part are subscribers to any edu- 
cational periodical. Will the other five thousand take this 
matter into consideration, and ask themselves, whether they 
are, on the whole, doing right ?” 





THERE IS NOTHING IN THIS WORLD WORTH BEING A KNAVE FOR 


Some weeks ago, when we published the above sentiment, 
which we found in one of our most elegant writers, we asked 
teachers to parse the last two words. Three teachers have 
kindly noticed our request, and we give their remarks in full. 

A.—Mr Fow tr, Sir, I should say, /nave is a modifier of the 
participial noun being ; as, in the sentence, “ To be a knave is 
unwise,” the same word isa modifier of the verbal noun Zo be. 
In regard to the case of knave in these sentences, if it has any, 
it is the same that it has in the sentence, “ John is a knave,” 
though there is no nominative before being, as there is before 
the verb ¢s in this sentence. 

I can think of no other way of parsing for, than to say it 
governs z/, understood, relating to thing in the word nothing. 

Yours, &c., Cc. D. F. 
Atkinson, N. H. 
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B.—Sir, ‘nave is in the objective case, and governed by 
being, which, in this case, is a participial noun, derived from 
the active verb Be, and governed by the preposition worth. 
For is a preposition also, and governs the pronoun i or which 
understoood. Yours, &c., W., 

Teacher in the New Orleans Public Schools. 


C.—Sir, Worth is a preposition, and shows that the action 
of the verb 7s is limited by the verbal noun being, of which 
verbal noun knave is the object. 

For is an adverbial modifier, and modifies the clause “ worth 
being a kuave.”” ‘This peculiar use of the word for seems to 
be the avoidance of a more verbose sentence, as “ There is 
nothing in this world for which it is worth one’s while to bea 
knave.”’ J W. G.,, 

Quincy, Mass. 

We thank our young frieads for these communications, for, 
although they neither agree with each other, nor with us en- 
tirely, they unite in showing the insufficiency of the popular 
grammar books to furnish any satisfactory analysis of this and 
a thousand similar sentences. In our humble opinion, the 
whole difficulty arises from the horror which is so generally 
felt at allowing the neuter verb be and its variations, to have, 
sometimes, an active signification. And yet even Mr. Murray 
authorizes this, when he says that neuter verbs may have an 
objective case after them when its meaning is similar to that 
of the verb, as, ‘to run a race ;”’ “ to dream a dream.” 

Adopting this rule, we have a perfect right to say “ to bea 
being,’ and as this word being is a very comprehensive term, 
including all beings, or the names of all beings, we do not see 
how it alters the case to say, “to bea being; or to be an 
angel ; to be John; to bea knave, &c.”’ 

A does not expressly say that knave is a nominative case, 
but we infer that he means this. Band C expressly declare 
knave to be the object of being. 

A says nothing about zorth, for our question did not em- 
brace this word, but B and C call it a preposition, governing 
or limiting being A and B unite in calling for a preposition, 
governing 2#¢ understood. C holds for to be an adverb. 

Our own opinion is that worth is an adjective qualifying 
thing, which we wish could be separated from the adjective 
no. for is a preposition governing being, of which particip- 
ial noun knave is the direct object. 

That worth expresses a quality or condition of thing seems 
to be apparent. Worth and worthy are nearly, if not quite, 
synonymous; no one hesifates to call worthy an adjective in 
such a sentence as, “ He did nothing worthy of death.” The 
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rule seems to be, to place the preposition of after worthy, when 
followed by a noun, as “ worthy of death,” and the preposition 
to, if followed by a verb, as “ worthy éo die.” But, after worth, 
the preposition for, if any, is used, though oftener it is omitted, 
probably for ease of utterance. Even when used, it is trans- 
posed to some part of the sentence where it can be more easily 
pronounced, ‘ worth being a knave for” being more easily 
spoken than “ worth for being a knave.” 

Again, worth is equivalent to valued at, and “ worth a dol- 
lar” means “ valued at adollar.”” Worth is sometimes equi- 
valent to good, for we say, “ he is worth a dollar,” or, “he is 
good for a dollar,” in which latterexpression the preposition for 
is the same that, if any, is used after worth. We consider it, 
therefore, just as proper to call the verb costs a preposition, in 
the sentence “it costs a dollar,’ as to call worth one in the 
sentence “ worth a dollar,” or “ worth being a knave for.” 

Dr. Watts. 





Mr, Mann’s Seconp SpeecuH oN Siavery AND THE SLAVE 
Trape In THE District or CoLumpia.—We have just printed 
a pamphlet edition of this able argument, and a few copies of 
the First Speech also remain for sale. The price of each 
speech is five cents single, or four cents by the dozen. ‘The 
first speech argues the right of Congress to prohibit slavery in 
the Territories, and the second discusses the moral tendency 
of slavery, and the right of Congress to abolish the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. ‘The whole argument on the 
subject can no where else be found in so perfect a form. 


West Newron Normat Scuoou.—Cyrvs Peirce, the ex- 
perienced Principal of this popular school, has resigned his 
charge in consequence of ill health, but we are pleased to learn 
that his health is improving, and his prospects of usefulness 
only temporarily obscured. 


Norroik County Tracuers’ Assocration.—The next semi- 
annual meeting of this Association will be held in Dorchester, 
at the Lower Mills, on Monday, May 28, at 10 A. M., and be 
continued through 'Tuesday. 


35° All Communications, Newspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
diditor, should hereafter be addressed to Wm. B. Fowle, Boston. 








[Tus Common Scnoor Journat will be regularly published, semi-monthly, 
by Wirtiam B. Fow xe, No. 138$ Washington-street, up stairs, (opposite Schoel- 
street, Boston. Price, One Dollar a year, payable in advance.] 









